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traiture of his father with the pen as he has with the pencil, which 
furnished the drawing that has been admirably engraved for a 
frontispiece to this work, or, we may add, with the chisel that has 
reproduced feature and character in the fine marble bust which 
now graces the library hall of Harvard College, he has every rea- 
son to be proud of his success. He has properly allowed the 
Judge to be, as far as possible, his own biographer ; the fragment 
of an autobiography of his early life, and copious extracts from 
his correspondence, are inserted. The analysis of his judicial 
labors, and the notices of the more important cases which he 
decided, show the precision of statement and careful enucleation 
of the points at issue which mark the well-trained lawyer. We 
have only to add that the nicest amateurs in the mechanical exe- 
cution of books cannot fail to be satisfied with these very hand- 
some volumes. They do honor to the taste and liberality of our 
publishers, who had the pleasure and the profit of giving to the 
world the whole series of Judge Story's numerous juridical works. 



2. Pre-Raphaelitism. By the Author of " Modern Painters." 
New York : John Wiley. 1851. 12mo. pp. 57. 

Any thing from Mr. Ruskin's pen will well repay perusal. 
He is a bold and eminently original thinker, master of a vigorous 
and often eloquent style, and, what is of most importance, he is 
always thoroughly in earnest. The present pamphlet is a defence 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, — a class of painters now making some 
noise and exciting a good deal of ridicule, who, as the author says 
in his preface, have carried out to the very letter the advice he gave 
to the young artists of England in the close of the first volume of 
" Modern Painters ; " — that " They should go to nature in all 
singleness of heart, and walk with her laboriously and trustingly, 
having no other thought but how best to penetrate her meaning ; 
rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning nothing." 

" The artists of this school," says Mr. Ruskin, " imitate no pictures ; 
they paint from nature only. But they have opposed themselves, as a 
body, to that kind of teaching which only began after Raphael's time ; 
and they have opposed themselves as sternly to the entire feeling of the 
Renaissance schools ; a feeling compounded of indolence, infidelity, 
sensuality, and shallow pride. Therefore they have called themselves 
Pre-Raphaelites. If they adhere to their principles, and paint nature 
as it is around them, with the help of modern science, with the earnest- 
ness of the men of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, they will 
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found a new and noble school in England. If their sympathies with 
the early artists lead them into Medievalism or Romanism, they will, 
of course, come to nothing. But 1 believe there is no danger of this, at 
least for the strongest among them. There may be some weak ones, 
whom the Tractarian heresies may touch ; but if so, they will drop off 
like decayed branches from a strong stem. I hope all things from the 
school." p. 23. 

The character, or at least the pretensions, of a school which 
wins Mr. Ruskin's approbation, may be inferred from his delinea- 
tion of what he conceives to be the proper work of a painter. 

"It may be proved, with much certainty," he says, " that God intends 
no man to live in this world without working ; but it seems to me no 
less evident that He intends every man to be happy in his work. . . 
But the men employed in the Arts, as a body, are not happy men. For 
which this seems to be the reason, that they are expected, and them- 
selves expect, to make their bread by being clever — not by steady or 
quiet work ; and are, therefore, for the most part, trying to be clever, and 
so living in an utterly false state of mind and action . . . No one 
expects any honest or useful work of the artist ; but every one expects 
htm to be ingenious. Originality, dexterity, invention, imagination, 
every thing, is asked of him except what alone is to be had for asking, — 
honesty and sound work, and the due discharge of his function as a painter. 

. . . The faculties, which when a man finds in himself, he resolves 
to be a painter, are, I suppose, intenseness of observation and facility of 
imitation. The man is created an observer and an imitator ; and his 
function is to convey knowledge to his fellow-men, of such things as 
cannot be taught otherwise than ocularly. For a long time, this func- 
tion remained a religious one ; it was to impress upon the popular mind 
the reality of the objects of faith, and the truth of the histories of 
Scripture, by giving visible form to both. That function has now 
passed away, and none has as yet taken its place. The painter has no 
profession, no purpose. He is an idler on the earth, chasing the sha- 
dows of his own fancies." pp. 13-14. 

But for this idle, aimless existence, he was never intended. 
That was no false instinct which prompted, in the painters of 
Europe, at the moment when the invention of printing super- 
seded the necessity of their legendary labors, a universal inclina- 
tion to copy ordinary natural objects. This instinct was misun- 
derstood and misapplied ; but it " was urging every painter in 
Europe at the same moment to his true duty, — the faithful repre- 
sentation of all objects of historical interest, or of natural beauty 
existent at the period ; representations such as might at once aid 
the advance of the sciences, and keep faithful record of every 
monument of past ages which was likely to be swept away in the 
approaching eras of revolutionary change." 

" Suppose," Mr. Ruskin continues, " that, after disciplining them- 
selves so as to be able to draw, with unerring precision, each the parti- 
cular kind of subject in which he most delighted, the painters of Europe 
had separated into two great armies of historians and naturalists ; — that 
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the first had painted with absolute faithfulness every edifice, every city, 
every battle-field, every scene of the slightest historical interest, pre- 
cisely and completely rendering their aspect at the time ; and that their 
companions, according to their several powers, had painted with like 
fidelity the plants and animals, the natural scenery, and the atmospheric 
phenomena of every country on the earth — suppose that a faithful and 
complete record were now in our museums of every building destroyed by 
war, or time, or innovation, during these last two hundred years — sup- 
pose that each recess of every mountain chain of Europe had been pene- 
trated, and its rocks drawn with such accuracy that the geologist's dia- 
gram was no longer necessary — suppose that every tree of the forest 
had been drawn in its noblest aspect, every beast of the field in its 
savage life — that all these gatherings were already in our national 
galleries, and that the painters of the present day were laboring, hap- 
pily and earnestly, to multiply them, and put such means of knowledge 
more and more within the reach of the common people — would not 
that be a more honorable life for them than gaining precarious bread by 
' bright effects V 

" Consider how the man himself [the artist] would be elevated ; how 
content he would become, how earnest, how full of all accurate and 
noble knowledge, how free from envy — knowing creation to be infinite, 
feeling at once the value of what he did, and yet the nothingness. Con- 
sider the advantage to the people ; the immeasurably larger interest 
given to art itself; the easy, pleasurable, and perfect knowledge con- 
veyed by it, in every subject; the far greater number of men who 
might be healthily and properly occupied with it as a means of liveli- 
hood ; the useful direction of myriads of inferior talents, now fading 
away in misery. Conceive all this, and then look around at our exhi- 
bitions, and behold the ' cattle pieces,' and ' sea pieces,' and ' fruit 
pieces,' and ' family pieces ; ' the eternal brown cows in ditches, and 
white sails in squalls, and sliced lemons in saucers, and foolish faces in 
simpers ; — and try to feel what we are, and what we might have 
been." pp. 15-17. 

Mr. Ruskin illustrates his views by criticisms upon the style and 
works of several modern artists, — Millais, Hunt, Prout, Lewis, 
Mulready, and Edwin Landseer, — some of whom are avowed 
Pre-Raphaelites, and the others, he asserts, owe their success to the 
adoption of principles similar to those held by that school. Dis- 
missing these hastily, he dwells upon his favorite theme, the 
defence and eulogy of Turner. He gives a lively sketch of the 
development and progress of this artist's genius, and the charac- 
teristics of his style in the successive periods of his life. 

By his various works, our author has at least succeeded in pro- 
voking a spirited discussion of the great principles of art, which 
cannot but lead to good results, however imperfect may be his 
own theory. His views have been adopted with enthusiasm by 
some people, because they are novel, and scornfully rejected by 
others for the same reason. Less passionate observers will 
probably agree, that they contain a store of important truths and 
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valuable suggestions, — but truths often partially presented, and 
with undue prominence attached to particular principles. This 
allowance, however, must be made — though many refuse to 
make it — that in works of a controversial character, (and such, 
in a greater or less degree, are every one of Mr. Kuskin's,) a 
partial and one-sided view of the subject is inevitable. In the 
enthusiastic assertion of controverted principles, a writer cannot 
be expected to make all the concessions, and take pains to state 
all the limitations to his theory, which he is really willing to 
admit, and which he should be required to acknowledge and de- 
fine, were he attempting to write a calm and complete scientific 
treatise upon the whole general subject. Our author's natural 
disposition poorly qualifies him to resist these tendencies to extra- 
vagance. By the very constitution of his mind, he is the advo- 
cate, rather than the judge ; — the advocate always, however, of 
what he deems sacred truth, and truth which needs to be boldly 
proclaimed. Believing that a tame and slavish adherence to the 
traditions of the schools is the great incubus upon modern art, 
and that an earnest study of nature is the great remedy, he 
strives with all his soul to inculcate this deep study and fond 
imitation of nature upon the artists of his time : let him not be 
charged with underrating the real value of rules and traditions, 
simply because he does not think the exigencies of the times 
require him to say a word in their defence. Some of his sneers 
and extravagant censures upon the great masters seem, it is true, to 
imply a most unreasonable contempt of the best established prin- 
ciples of art. In most cases, however, an examination of other 
parts of his works will modify this impression produced by single 
passages, and show that his views are far from being so heretical 
as one would at first infer. His writings have the defects, as 
well as the merits, of hasty composition ; the merits of liveli- 
ness, ease, and spontaneous eloquence ; but the defects of difTuse- 
ness, partial and apparently contradictory views, immature 
statement, and the want of a logical plan at once exact and com- 
prehensive. 

Leaving, however, the soundness of his creed to be discussed 
by Art Journals and Royal Academies, the general reader will 
find much to awaken his deepest interest in Mr. Ruskin's writings, 
— many views of art which commend themselves, by their in- 
trinsic excellence, to the judgments even of those who have no 
technical knowledge of the subject ; and many general truths and 
principles, which, covering a wider province than that of the 
artist, are universal in their application. In the present pamphlet, 
we have a good statement of" the truth, that " God intends every 
man to be happy in his work," and that " no great intellectual 
thing was ever done by great effort." 



